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leware Assad’s Confidence 


Syrian President Hafez Assad, one of the 
ist of the old-style dictators long favored by 
oscow, sat in his office last week sipping 
ffee and discussing Middle East affairs. On 
is wall hangs a portrait of the Battle of 
lattin in which Saladin defeated the Crusad- 
rs — evidence for Assad’s oft-implied point 
hat just as Christian sovereignty in Palestine 
rove# tefi^KMraiy, Jewish sovereignty will 

90 . ’ 

I interviewed President Assad for the first 
ime iii 1983. Last week, he appeared relaxed 
nd in control as he sat in a large chair in his 
owntown office for a three-hour talk. I was 
lost strode that, contrary to Western per- 
eptions. the Syrian ruler does not appear to 
ave changed his stance on fundamental is- 
lies. Times have changed, of course, and his 
oviet patron is far weaker. But as fortune 
roukiliave it, Assad seems to believe he has 
vered an American administration that is 
iagm& to his own fundamental needs 
aspirations. It’s clear from his tone and 
is manner of speech that President George 
ush and Secretary of State James Baker 
ave won his confidence to the extent to 
bictiT this wily and exceedingly cautious dic- 
tor grants anyone a measure of trust. He 
serves that“the current administration has 
experience and an enlightenment about 
igs* that’s “good for the region.” 

In his view, there is no need for secret 
ssurapees since the Bush administration 
lares his own long-term goal— the retreat of 
trael to its pre-Six Day War borders and the 
allthe occupied territories. 

Assad kpows that while former secretary of 
ate Henry Kissinger strove to exclude the 
vietg from Middle East diplomacy, the 
eh administration is working hand in hand 
ith Moscow to bring about a regional peace 
inference. 

That Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
id called Assad's response to the recent 
ush letter “revolutionary" led me to hope 
tat the Syrian ruler would say he was 
ed to miter direct negotiations with 


He did exactly the opposite, reiterating his 
gness to go to a conference but empha- 
that his central goal remains a compre- 
e settlement of the Arab-Israeli con- 
ct. This phrase is generally taken in 
ashington and Tel Aviv as a euphemism for 
e creation of a Palestinian state, which both 
rael and the United States oppose. 

Assad continues to oppose a separate peace 
eatywith Israel, despite the fact that the 
imp David agreement secured for Egypt 
newed sovereignty aver every inch of the 
leliroccupied Sinai peninsula. 

Pressed on direct talks with Israel, Assad 
aded the question, masting that direct 
gotiatkms were neither the road to peace 
in themselves. His analysis runs 


directly counter to the Israeli view that direct 
bilateral talks are the only path to peace. 
Although the U.S. plain calls far an opening 
conference to be followed by direct talks 
between the parties, Assad stressed that the 
result of the conference must be a compre- 
hensive settlement. As for a territorial com- 
promise, Assad said: “We have never grown 
accustomed nor shall we get used to the idea 
of giving our land to help others ami assure 
them that their security is safe,” 

Assad spoke with chilling intensity when I 
asked him about Syrian support for terrorists. 
The Syrian president asked in English (the 
rest of the interview he spoke in Arabic) if I 
was including terrorism directed against Isra- 
el. When I replied in the affirmative, he 
launched into a long answer: 

“Palestinians, Lebanese and Syrians are 
peoples whose land is occupied. Will they sit 
.with their arms folded? Will they give up their 
identity and land and homes without fighting 
for them? . . . Such people cannot be called 
terrorists." 

This answer is unacceptable to the United 
■States, which has always considered political- 
ly motivated acts against nonoombatants to 


be terrorism — including acts against Israelis. 
Assad has long had and still has an involve- 
ment with terrorist activities and groups. Yet 
he claimed he had never even heard of the 
Kurdish terrorist organization PKK or of the 
Armenian ASALA, groups known to have 
training camps in the Syrian-controlled Bekaa 
Valley. (Assad asked if I was referring to a 
popular singer called Asala.) 

He also claimed that the United States has 
no proof of his involvement in terrorism, 
though the U.S. government first presented 
Syria with precise and detailed information on 
the Bekaa Valley training camps three years 
ago, and last April Morris Busby, then the 
senior State Department official responsible 
for monitoring international terrorism, visited 
Damascus to lay out evidenced Syriancom- 
plicity. 

An interview with Assad leaves a journalist 
perplexed as to where either bred or Ameri- 
ca sees “revolutionary" change. ‘ /' ' - 

A well-informed U.S. diplomat agrees that ' 
Assad hasn’t changed his fundamental views 
on regional issues but— in a sense a major 


change— that 
Baker- 



now “trnate"ffi#a«i 

To a striking de- 
gree Syria remains a 
totalitarian police 
state ruled by an abso- 
lute dictator. Frankly, 
it’s hard to see why 
Bush and Baker mani- 
fest no interest in pro- 
moting freedom and. 
democracy in Syria, 
yet are prepared to 
embrace Assad as a 

peacemaker- - 1 

The administration 
might take a long hard 
lode at the country 
and regime that Wash- 
ington now appears so 
merited about before 
Israel is compelled to 
enter agreements that 
threaten its security. 
America blundered by 
failing correctly to 
gauge either the na- 
ture of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s regime in Bagh- 
dad or Saddam’s 
character. The result , 
of this error can be 
measured in blood. 
It’s difficult to fathom 
why there seems to be 
an inclination on the 
part of Washington to 1 
make a paraM njia- 






